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the   railroad   station    for   the   final   lap   of   my   railroad
journey.

Soaked in rain and plastered with inud I finally arrived
at the station. Once it was a towering and magnificent
brick structure with,a buffet with long counters groaning
under the weight of steaming samovars, breads and cakes,
baskets of fish and meats, and displays of all manner of
liquors. Now it was a wreck with only the front part
rescued from ruin and held together none too securely
by stalwart logs and manifold scaffoldings. 'The Poles
blew it up,' moaned the izvoshtchik, 'the plagued Poles......'

I grabbed my suit-case and typewriter and rushed inside.
There were no first and second and third classes as in
former times. It was all first now, or was it third ? In the
waiting-room at any rate there were no distinctions between
rich and poor. The floor was littered with papers, mud and
bits of plaster that had fallen from the ceiling. The air was
raw, damp, smelly. Scores of men, women, children,
peasants, and tramps lay huddled together on the floor, sound
asleep. They were all in their clothes and had no bedding
except their bundles, some of them using blocks of wo&L _ for
pillows.

A common sight they were, though, at all Eussian rail-
road stations, these sleeping hordes, as common as the big
kettles of hot water for the use of passengers to make tea,
or the flamboyant Soviet posters plastered on the walls,
doors, and fences. Only the previous night, accompanied by
a young American congressman, I had made the rounds of
the waiting-rooms in the city of Borisov. To him these
crowds of peasants sleeping in their clothes on the bare floor
made a pathetic spectacle. Yet where shall the peasant or
vagabond in Russia seek shelter for the night ? Neither can
afford the price of a bed in a hostelry. In America or
Germany, if he dared fall asleep in the railroad station, a
policeman would jerk him into wakefulness and drag him
perhaps into the street. He would be regarded as a nuisance*
or a potential menace to public health and safety. Shall I
forget that night in Berlin when I was passing the Fried-
richstrasse dep6t and saw several Slav families, war refugees,
cooped up with their furniture and bundles and sleeping
children and crying babies on the pavement with a January
sleet and rain beating down on them ? They had just been